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Twelve  Community 
Orchestras  in  Home 
Cities  of  Major 
Symphonies  Report 
On  Programs, 
Organization  and 
Finances 

“When  the  major  symphony  in 
our  community  is  offering  con¬ 
certs  on  a  professional  level — an 
area  in  which  our  community 
orchestra  cannot  and  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  compete — what  methods 
have  proven  most  successful  for 
developing  interest,  audiences  and 
modest  financial  support  for  our 
large-city-community  orchestra?” 

In  order  to  obtain  valid  answers 
to  this  question,  the  League,  in 
turn,  has  asked  it  of  a  number  of 
the  League-member  community 
and  college  orchestras  located  in 
large  cities.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  with  many 
of  the  large-city-community  or¬ 
chestras,  the  League  is  indebted 
to  the  help  of  the  following  or¬ 
chestras  for  much  of  the  following 
report: 

Boston  Area:  North  Shore  Phil¬ 
harmonic  (Lynn,  Mass.)  Holland 
S.  Tapley,  conductor. 

Chicago  Area:  Evanston  Civic 
Symphony,  Hans  Heniot,  conduc¬ 
tor;  Midwestern  Conservatory 
Symphony,  Robert  Mayer,  con¬ 
ductor;  Northwestern  University 
Symphony,  Herman  Felber,  con¬ 
ductor. 

Cincinnati  Area:  Civic  Orches¬ 
tral  Society  of  Cincinnati,  Nich¬ 
olas  Gabor,  conductor;  Jewish 
Community  Center  Symphony  of 
Cincinnati,  Nicholas  Gabor,  con¬ 
ductor;  Middletown  (Ohio)  Civic 
Symphony,  Miss  Valda  Wilkerson, 
conductor. 

Cleveland  Area:  The  Doctors 
Orchestra  (Akron,  Ohio)  Dr.  A. 
S.  McCormick,  conductor. 

Kansas  City  Area:  Independ¬ 
ence  (Mo.)  Symphony,  Franklyn 
S.  Weddle,  conductor. 

Pittsburgh  Area:  Wilkinsburg 
Civic  Symphony,  Eugene  Reich- 
enfeld,  conductor. 

New  York  Area:  Town  of  Baby¬ 
lon  Symphony,  (Long  Island.) 
Christos  Vrionides,  conductor. 

St.  Louis  Area:  St.  Louis  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Gerhard  Schroth,  con¬ 
ductor. 

Community,  college  and  civic- 
college  symphony  orchestras  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  home  cities  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  of  professional  or 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Introducing  Three  League  State  Chairmen 


Robert  Cantrick, 

South  Carolina  State 
Choirman, 

Conductor  Greenville 
Symphony 


Ezra  Rachlin, 

Texas  Stote  Chairman, 
Conductor  Austin 
Symphony 

(See  Story  on  Page  6) 


Thomas  E.  Wilson, 

Indiana  State  Chairman, 
Conductor  Hoosier 
Symphony,  and 
Lafayette  Symphony 


Lipkin  Speaks 
Before  National 
Music  Council 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League  and  Conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Music  Council  held  in  New  York 
City  on  December  26,  1950.  This 
year’s  NMC  annual  meeting  was 
largely  given  over  to  a  study  of 
“Subsidies  for  Music.” 

“In  this  discussion,  we  are 
speaking  primarily  of  the  need  for 
more  government  assistance,” 
stated  Mr.  Lipkin.  “The  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  for 
which  I  speak,  represents  several 
hundred  orchestras  in  communi¬ 
ties  of  various  size  from  coast  to 
coast,  with  budgets  ranging  from 
over  $75,000  a  year  to  the  small 
budgets  of  university  orchestras. 
They  draw  their  support  from  all 
available  sources;  —  individuals, 
corporations,  foundations  and 
even  city  or  state  governments. 

“These  orchestras  of  the  League 
are  an  organized  force  for  mass 
public  opinion  and  for  developing 
a  medium  whereby  thousands  of 
Americans  may  speak  up  in  sup¬ 
port  of  fine  music  and  cultural 
opportunities.  Also,  they  are  a 
growing  potential  market  for  mu¬ 
sic  libraries,  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers  and  musical  talent. 

“We,  too,  have  our  share  of  fi¬ 
nancial  problems,  and  like  the 
major  orchestras  struggle  under 
the  burden  of  the  federal  20%  ad¬ 
mission  tax.  THIS  TAX  MAKES 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Majar  Symphanies 
And  Music  Business 
Hauses  Affiliate 
With  League  As 
Service  Members 

Six  major  symphonies  and  one 
business  house  have  affiliated 
with  the  League  recently  as  Serv¬ 
ice  Members.  Led  off  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  and  followed  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  The 
Oklahoma  State  Symphony,  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony,  The  Rochester 
Philharmonic  and  G.  Ricordi  & 
Co.,  these  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  have  express¬ 
ed  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  League. 

Service  members  of  the  League 
receive  all  benefits  of  membership 
with  the  exception  of  voting  pow¬ 
er,  including  the  referral  of  or¬ 
chestras’  requests  for  special 
needs  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  service  members  such 
as  requests  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  availability  of  music, 
soloists,  conductors,  musicians, 
etc. 

LEAGUE  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
1951 

Watch  for  announce¬ 
ments  on  time,  place 
and  program  details. 

Plan  to  Attend 


National  Talent 
Pool  of  Community 
Symphony  Musi¬ 
cians  To  Be 
Established  By 
League 

The  establishment  of  a  nation¬ 
wide,  talent  pool  of  musicians 
who  wish  to  affiliate  with  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  through  ob¬ 
taining  positions  in  business,  in¬ 
dustry  or  educational  institutions 
in  the  home  cities  of  the  orches¬ 
tras,  is  announced  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  League. 

For  several  months,  the  Board 
has  been  studying  the  advisabili¬ 
ty  of  launching  the  plan  inasmuch 
as  assistance  in  locating  playing 
personnel  is  one  of  the  services 
most  frequently  requested  by 
League  member  orchestras.  The 
Board  has  decided  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  plan  can  be  put 
into  operation  for  the  1951-52  sea¬ 
son. 

The  League's  handling  of  the 
plan  will  be  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  member  orchestras. 
Industrial  placements  of  musi¬ 
cians  were  widely  pioneered  by 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  later  successfully 
adopted  by  many  other  orches¬ 
tras  including  the  Wichita,  Fort 
Wayne,  Birmingham  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Symphonies.  The  or¬ 
chestras  have  found  the  plan  a 
practical  though  arduous  method 
of  building  ptersonnel. 

Centralizing  the  filing  of  musi¬ 
cian’s  applications  and  notices  of 
orchestral  openings  through  the 
League  executive  offices  will  re¬ 
lieve  many  individual  orchestras 
and  musicians  of  carrying  on  an 
avalanche  of  personal  correspiond- 
ence.  It  will  also  provide  a  tal¬ 
ent  pool  for  orchestras  suddenly 
confronted  with  unexpected  va¬ 
cancies — as  frequently  happens  in 
community  symphonies.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  plan  of  operation  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Musicians  wishing  to  file  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  talent  pool  shovdd 
direct  their  inquiries  to  League 
Headquarters,  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Upon 
receipt  of  their  communication, 
the  League  will  send  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  which  is  to  be  filed  (in 
triplicate)  in  the  League  office  to¬ 
gether  with  a  $2.00  registration 
fee  to  cover  the  costs  of  servicing 
the  applications.  Musicians  who 
are  associate  members  of  the 
League  will  be  exempted  from 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orche'- 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  orqonizotions  by  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  and  ai'tists — and  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

League  Memorandums  on 
Orchestra  Materials 

The  League  issued  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  December  an  11 -page 
memorandum  on  the  use  of  tax 
funds  in  support  of  symphony 
orchestras.  Summaries  of  ena¬ 
bling  legislation  in  the  48  states 
and  complete  copies  of  the  Iowa 
and  Indiana  state  laws  author¬ 
izing  use  of  public  funds  for  sym¬ 
phonies  were  included. 

Memorandums  are  now  being 
prepared  on  “Orchestra  Publicity 
Brochures”,  “Printed  Programs” 
and  the  “League  Talent  Pool”. 
The  memorandums,  containing  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  orchestra 
work  are  a  new  League  service 
available  to  all  League  members. 
Due  to  the  costs  of  preparation 
and  distribution,  they  cannot  be 
.=ent  to  non-memljers. 


Oklahoma  City 
Symphony  On 
Mutual  Network 
"In  Person" 

The  Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
and  The  Mutual  Network  are 
providing  at  least  one  bright  spot 
in  this  season’s  growing  paucity 
of  live  symphonic  radio  programs. 
Whereas  CBS  has  dropped  the 
CBS  Symphony  and  “Invitation 
to  Music,”  and  offers  only  a  tape 
recording  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic's  concert  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  week;  NBC  has  dropped  the 
tremendously  impiortant  and 
valued  “Orchestras  of  The  Nation 
Series,”  and  ABC  has  dropped 
some  13  hours  of  “live”  classical 
broadcasts  a  month,  the  Mutual 
Network  is  carrying  a  weekly 
live  broadcast  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Symphony. 

The  series  started  in  October 
and  will  continue  for  26  weeks.  It 
can  be  heard  Sunday  nights  from 
9  to  10  PM,  CST,  over  the  Mutual 
Network  and  its  affiliated  stations. 
The  series  also  is  carried  by  the 
Trans-Canadian  Network  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  System. 
The  Voice  of  America  will  make 
transcriptions  from  the  scries  for 
use  in  its  programs  throughout 
the  world.  Armed  Forces  radio 
service  also  carry  the  weekly 
broadcasts,  and  the  new  stations 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  beam  the 
programs  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain. 

The  series,  entitled  “Music  of 
All  Nations.”  will  contain  music 
of  many  countries  from  Iceland  to 
Guatemala,  according  to  George 
Judd,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Symphony.  Through 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  State  and 
U.  S.  Embassies  throughout  the 
world,  suggestions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  over  30  countries 
recommending  works  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  musical  cultures. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Symphony’s  first  in¬ 
ternational  broadcast  this  fall. 
Francis  H.  Russell,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  discussed  the 
U.  S.  State  Department’s  interest 
in  such  a  project. 

“The  reason  the  U.  S.  State  De¬ 
partment  is  happy  to  coopei'ate  in 
this  series  has  to  do  with  things 
of  the  mind  that  are  so  important 
in  the  great  world  struggle  of  our 
time.  Music  is  a  language  every¬ 
one  understands.  It  is  a  common 
bond  between  people  who  have 
many  different  spoken  tongues. 
.By  emphasizing  this  common 
bond,  these  concerts  will  help  in 
the  big  job  of  creating  a  cultural 
community  of  the  world. 

“And  we  must  have  that  kind 
of  community  before  we  can  have 
any  real,  solid  political  unity.  A 
United  Nations  in  thought  and 
culture,  playing  a  common  music, 
singing  the  same  songs,  will  play 
an  important  part  in  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  United  Nations  of  law 
and  order  and  peace. 

“And  then,  too,  this  series  il¬ 
lustrates  a  basic  tiuth  .-.bout  de¬ 
mocracy;  that  we  thrive  on  di- 
v^ersity.  Our  culture  is  threaded 
with  the  arts  and  music  of  other 
peoples,  blended  and  enriched  by 


Associated  Music 
Publishers,  Inc., 
Announce  New 
Catalog 

For  the  convenience  of  orches¬ 
tra  conductors  and  program  com¬ 
mittees,  Associated  Music  Publi¬ 
shers,  Inc.,  New  York,  now  have 
a  new  catalogue  of  orchestra  mu¬ 
sic  for  sale.  It  contains  the  lar¬ 
gest  collection  of  symphonic 
works  available  from  one  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  America.  Con¬ 
tinuing  its  program  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  reprinting  of  original 
European  editions,  Karl  Bauer, 
director  of  the  AMP  orchestral 
library,  announces  many  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Bauer,  who  attended  the 
League  convention  in  September. 
1948,  will  be  remembered  by 
members  as  one  of  the  panel  lead¬ 
ers  for  the  discussion  of  reper¬ 
toire  problems.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  many  of  the 
suggested  works  found  their  way 
into  the  permanent  AMP  cata¬ 
logue. 

Commemorating  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Bach’s  death,  all  of  the 
piano  and  violin  concertos  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  not  available  in  other  au¬ 
thentic  editions,  have  been  re¬ 
printed,  including  those  for  2,  3. 
and  4  pianos,  one  for  two  violins, 
and  one  for  piano,  2  flutes  and 
strings.  Also,  AMP  offers  six  Bach 
sinfonias  for  organ  and  small  or¬ 
chestra.  three  of  the  Branden¬ 
burg  Concertos,  and  many  Bach 
transcriptions  for  string  orches¬ 
tra. 

Other  reprints  include  works  by 
J.  C.  Bach,  W.  F.  Bach.  Beetho¬ 
ven,  Bizet,  Boccherini,  Brahams. 
Couperin,  Dittersdorf,  Dvorak. 
Goldmark,  Handel,  Haydn,  Hum¬ 
perdinck,  Massenet,  Mozart.  Pa¬ 
ganini,  Reznicek,  Schubert,  Si¬ 
belius.  Vivaldi,  and  Wagner.  (See 
Advertisement  on  page  4). 

Contemporary  compositions  also 
have  been  added  to  the  AMP  col¬ 
lection  for  sale.  Among  these  are 
Arthur  Berger’s  “Three  Pieces" 
for  string  orchestra.  Elie  Sieg- 
meister’s  “Western  Suite,”  Ellis 
Kohs’  “Legend”  for  oboe  and 
strings,  and  the  works  of  Henry 
Cowell  (see  article,  page  5). 

our  own.  In  a  democracy  we  do 
not  tell  the  artist  what  he  shall 
draw,  we  do  not  tell  the  author 
what  he  shall  write,  or  the  com¬ 
poser  what  kind  of  music  he  shall 
create.  In  this  we  differ  from  the 
authoritarian  regimes  that  impose 
rigid  ideas  and  forms  of  art  on  all 
people  under  their  power. 

“Freedom  is  an  all-persuasive 
thing.  If  you  find  it  in  govern¬ 
ment,  you  are  likely  to  find  it  in 
art.  in  literature  and  in  religion. 
And  if.  as  under  communism,  you 
don’t  find  one  kind  of  freedom, 
you  are  not  surprised  when  you 
don’t  find  the  other  kinds  either. 
Some  of  the  pieces  you  will  hear 
on  these  programs  arc  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  played  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  "rhese  concerts  will 
therefore,  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  freedom  and 
diversity — and  that  wo  practice 
them." 


Natianal  Talent — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

paying  the  registration  fee.  As 
orchestras  make  known  their 
needs  for  personnel,  the  musi¬ 
cians’  applications  will  be  referred 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
musician  will  be  notified  of  the 
referral  so  that  he  may  contact 
the  orchestra  directly. 

2.  Orchestras: 

a.  League  meviber  orchestras 
will  be  given  first  opportunity  to 
draw  on  the  talent  pool  and  aside 
from  emergency  long  distance  or 
telegraph  expenses,  there  will  be 
no  additional  service  charges  to 
League  members.  However,  those 
orchestras  wishing  to  receive  re¬ 
ferrals  from  the  talent  pool  will 
be  asked  to  file  with  the  League 
executive  office  certain  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  1951-52  sea¬ 
sons  and  their  organizational  set¬ 
up  for  helping  musicians  obtain 
positions  in  their  areas. 

b.  Nou  -  meviber  orchestras. 
upon  the  payment  of  a  $5.00  reg¬ 
istration  fee,  may  file  their  in¬ 
formation  with  the  League  and  if 
there  are  musicians  not  needed  by 
League-member  orchestras,  re¬ 
ferrals  will  be  made  to  the  non- 
member  orchestras. 

3.  Educational  institutions  wish¬ 
ing  to  file  applications  of  their 
students  may  do  so  under  similar 
arrangements.  Institutions  hold¬ 
ing  League  memberships  or  whose 
orchestras  hold  memberships  will 
be  eligible  for  the  talent  pool 
service  at  no  additional  cost.  In¬ 
stitutions  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  League  and  whose  orchestras 
do  not  belong  will  be  asked  to 
pay  the  $5.00  registration  fee  at 
the  time  they  file  their  informa¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  League  will  serve  only 
as  a  liasion  agency.  For  the  first 
year,  at  least,  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
recommending  or  qualifying 
agency.  From  its  central  file  of 
applications  of  musicians  desir¬ 
ing  a  placement  in  community 
orchestras,  and  registrations  of 
orchestras  which  have  personnel 
openings,  the  League  will  provide 
both  the  musicians  and  the  or¬ 
chestras  with  information  con¬ 
cerning  each  other. 

Although  all  possible  will  be 
done  to  trasmit  information  con¬ 
cerning  only  bona  fide  applicants 
and  openings,  the  Leaue  can  take 
no  responsibility  for  verifying  all 
the  facts  contained  in  applications 
nor  the  details  concerning  specific 
jobs  available  with  orchestras. 
The  orchestras  and  musicians  will 
be  expected  to  handle  all  such  de¬ 
tails  through  direct  contact  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  arrangements  for 
auditions,  interviews,  fees,  sala¬ 
ries,  etc.  Neither  can  the  League 
guarantee  placement  of  the  musi¬ 
cians,  nor  the  filling  of  vacancies 
reported  by  the  orchestra.  The 
League  does  not  assume  any  legal 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  musicians  and  orchestras  live 
up  to  the  contracts  they  make 
with  each  other,  but  requests  that 
any  such  situations  be  reported  to 
the  League  office  which  will  dis¬ 
continue  future  referrals  inv’olv- 
ing  the  individual  or  organization 
at  fault. 
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Wichita  Symphony  Sells 
Concert  to  Boeing 

The  Wichita  Symphony  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Boeing  Airplane 
Company  purchased  a  concert  to 
be  played  exclusively  for  Boeing 
employees  and  members  of  their 
families.  The  symphony  and  in¬ 
dustry  both  look  forward  to 
participating  in  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  symphonic  music  to 
a  large  number  of  Wichita  people 
not  having  previously  heard  the 
orchestra. 


Lipkin  Speaks — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
OPERATION  AT  A  MANAGE¬ 
ABLE  DEFICIT  AND  OPERA¬ 
TION  AT  A  CRUSHING  AND 
EVENTUALLY  INSUPPORTA¬ 
BLE  LOSS. 

“Last  spring  when  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  were  under  consideration  in 
the  81st  Congress,  the  League 
joined  with  the  major  orchestras 
in  a  campaign  to  convince  Con¬ 
gress  that  musical  organizations 
of  non-profitable  sort  should  be 
relieved  of  this  tax  burden.  The 
member  orchestras  of  the  League 
were  alerted  to  the  situation  and 
asked  to  contact  their  Congress¬ 
men  and  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson. 
League  secretary,  presented  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington.  Our  com¬ 
bined  efforts  were  successful  and 
the  tax  bill  was  drafted  without 
the  admission  tax.  Then  came  the 
war  in  Korea.  That  tax  bill  was 
shelved. 

“As  a  nation,  we  are  now  forced 
to  make  an  about  face  from  a 
peace  to  a  war  economy  and  the 
Congress  that  convenes  in  Janu¬ 
ary  must  write  new  tax  bills  to 
raise  more  taxes  than  ever.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  League  feels  that 
symphony  orchestras  are  cultural 
non-profit  institutions  and  there¬ 
fore  not  an  appropriate  source  of 
tax  income — even  in  war  time! 
Newspapers  including  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  have  supported  us;  and  we 
have  found  understanding  friends 
in  Congress. 

“The  policy  of  the  League  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  this  re¬ 
lief  from  Taxes  is  within  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  in  the  realm  of 
possibility.  In  asking  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  present  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  all  we  are  saying  to  Con¬ 
gress  is  “Don’t  weigh  us!  Don’t 
handicap  us!’’ 

“If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  may 
then  have  to  come  to  federal  sub¬ 
sidy;  but  even  if  we  get  such 
subsidy  (which  in  the  opinion  of 
many  is  still  far  off),  we  would 
actually  be  getting  this  subsidy 
to  help  continue  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  of  this  tax.  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  giving  with  one  hand  while 
taking  away  with  the  other. 

“We  today  are  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  further  govern¬ 
ment  aid  to  music.  I  hope  that 
you  and  the  groups  you  repre¬ 
sent  may  come  to  feel  that  the 
lifting  of  the  federal  admissions 
tax  on  non-profit  organizations  is 
the  logical  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  .  .” 


League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar, 
Jan.  15-March  15,  1951 


.111.  1.5 

an.  1.5 
an.  15 
an.  Ifi 
an.  IS 
an.  U) 
an.  U) 
an.  in 
an.  2.5 
an.  2.5 

an.  25 

■in.  24 
an.  25 


an.  2f> 
an.  2S 
an.  2S 

an.  5*) 

an.  50 

.in.  50 
an.  50 

an.  51 

an.  51 

Jan.  51 


Kill.  1 
Ki-li.  5 
Kfh.  1 
Ki4>.  .5 
Kill,  fi- 
Kfti.  S 
Kill.  10 
Fill.  1 1 
Fib.  1 1 

Fill.  1 1 

Fob.  1 1 


Foil.  1 1 
Fob.  15 
Fob.  15 
Fob.  14 
Fob.  15 
Fob.  16 
Fob  16 
Fob.  IS 
Fob.  IS 
Fob.  in 

Fob.  in 
Fob.  in 
Fob.  20 
Fob.  20 

Fob.  22 
Fob.  27 


Fob.  27 
Fob.  27 
Fob.  27 
Fob.  27-28 

Mar.  5 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  4 


Mar.  4 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  S 
Mar.  S 
Mar.  S 
Mar.  n 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  1 1 
.Mar.  1 1 

Mar.  1 1 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  1 1 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  1.5 
Mar.  14 


Oiilii\lrti 

Oak  Kj<li;i.  ( 'ronn. )  S>inpbiin> 

OliattaniMii’a  (Tonn. )  I’bilbarinonii 
KhiKlo  Islanil  Pliilbannonio 
Trontiin  (\.  J.)  Syniphoin 
St.  l.onis  Pbilbarinonio 
Diilnlb  (Minn.)  Symphony 
Grand  Rapids  (Miob. )  Sympboip 
South  Bond  (Ind.)  Syinphons 
Hinniiiitham  (.Ma. )  Civio  Syinphons 
Tt  rro  llaiito  (  Ind.)  Civic  it 
Stato  Toachors’  Collotto  Syniphonx 
Fort  Wayno  (bid.)  Philharnionii 

Northwosti'ni  t'nivi'rsitx  Syniphoiix 
Rhodo  Island  Philliarinonic 

RIiihIo  Island  Philhannonio 

(;hnrloston  (W.  \'a. )  Syniphonx 
SpriiiKiiold  ( Ohio )  Sx  niphonx 
RhiKlo  Island  Philharinonii 

Rhmio  Island  Philhannonio 

SpringHolil  (Mass.)  Sx  niphonx 

(;harlolto  (  \.  C.)  .Symphony 
(diarlostoii  (  W.  Va. )  Syniphoiix 

Madison  (\Vis.)  Civic  Syinphonx 

Canton  (Ohio)  Symphony 

RIkkIo  Island  Philhannonic 

Wiiiston-Salom  (\.  C.)  Syinphonx 
Scandinavian  (  Ootroit )  Sx  niphonx 
lloosior  (Danville,  bid.)  Synipbonx 
\orth  Shoro  (  Lynn,  Ma.ss. )  Philharmonic 
F^rio  (  Pa. )  Pbilharnionic 
Doctor's  Orchestra  (  Akron.  Ohio  ) 

Fort  Wayno  Philharmonic 
Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kalania/.iHi  (  Mich. )  .Syniphony 

Norxx.ilk  (Conn.)  Symphony 

Miildlotoxvn  (Ohio)  Civic  Symphony 


Montj'oinory  ( .Ala. )  Cax  ic  Orchestra 
Hirinineham  (  Ala. )  Civic  Symphony 
Saginaxc  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Charlotte  (  \'.  C. )  Syinphonx 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Symphony 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Duluth  (Minn.)  .Symphony 
Indotamdonco  (Mo.)  Syniphony 
Ndrthvvostom  I’nivi'rsity  Syinphonx 
Oak  RuIko  (Tonn.)  Symphony 

Chattanooga  (Tonn.)  Philhannonic 
Norxvalk  (Conn.)  Syniphony 
SpriiiKHold  (Mass.)  Symphony 
Trenton  (\.  J.)  .Symphony 

DiK'tor’s  Orchestra  (  Akron.  Ohio  ) 
Charleston  (  \V.  \’a. )  Syniphony 


Wilkinsbiir);  (Pa.)  Civic  Syinphonx 
Waukesha  (  Wis. )  S>  niphonx 
Charlotte  (  N.  C. )  Symphony 
Erie  (Pa.)  Philhannonic 

Fort  Wayno  (bid.)  Philharmonic 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Civic  Symphony 
SpriiiRHold  (Ohio)  .Symphoiiy 

Albany  ( N.  Y.)  Symphony 
Evori'tt  (Wash.)  Symnhony 
Fvanston  (III.)  Syniphony 
BinninKliam  (  Ala. )  Civic  Syniphony 
.St.  Louis  Philhannonic 
Toxvn  of  Bahylon  ( \.Y )  Syniphony 
Doctor's  Orchestra  (  Akron.  Ohio ) 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Symphony 
K.ilama/oo  (  Mich. )  Syniphony 
.South  Rond  (bid.)  .Syniphony 
Drako-Dos  NIoinrs  Symphony 

Sioux  City  ( la. )  Syinphonx- 
Hoosicr  (Danville,  Ind.)  Syniphony 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Symphony 
Chattanooga  (Tonn.)  Philharnionic 
Springfiold  (Mass.)  Symphony 
Canton  (Ohio)  Sxniphony 


■  League -member  orchestras  having  filed  schedules  with  the 

League  office) 

C  ouductnr 

Solf»ist 

Time 

Dr.  W'alild  Cohn 

•Jack  Shapiro,  violinist— 

Mendelssohn 

Evening 

jos<‘ph  Hawthorno 

Johana  flarris,  pianist 

Evening 

Francis  Madeira 

Student  concert  at  North  Providence 

Ctijslielmo  Sahatini 

Poi>s  Ctmeert 

Evening 

Gerhard  Schrfith 

®F.  Girard  Bauer,  baritone 

Evening 

Hermann  Her/ 

All-orchestral  concert 

Evening 

lose  Echani/ 

Rmssiero  Ricci,  violinist 

Evening 

Kdwyn  H.  Haines 

.\rtur  Rubinstein,  pianist 

8:1.5 

.\rtlnir  Rt  niiett  Cipkin 

Joseph  Fuchs,  violinist 

8:;50 

James  Barnes 

Jane  .Adams  Burrou^shs,  soprano 

Evening 

li{nr  Biiketoff 

( Oscar  Nat/ka.  bass  baritone 

8:30 

Herman  Fel]>er 

( Fort  Wayne  Philhannonic  Chorus 
Present.ition  of  ojx'ra  “Louise” 

Evening 

Francis  Mad(‘ira 

Davis  Cunningham.  Tenor- 

concert  in  Newport 

8:30 

Francis  .Madeira 

Davis  Cunningham,  Tenor— 

concert  in  Pawtucket 

8:.30 

.ViUonin  MtKlaielli 

Student  Goncert  1:00  P.  M. 

Guy  Taylor 

-Ml  orchestral  concert 

8:15 

Francis  Madeira 

l^avis  Cunningham.  Tenor— 

Conct  rt  in  Woonsoc  ket 

8::30 

Francis  Madeira 

Davis  Cunningham,  Tenor- 

Concert  in  Providence 

8:.30 

Alexander  Leslie 

Joseph  De  Pascpiale,  violinist- 

member  of  Boston  Syniphony 

Evening 

James  Christian  Pfohl 

Jeanne  Mitchell,  violinist 

8:15 

.\ntonio  Mtxlarelli 

Marjorie  Mitchell,  pianist— 

Saint-Saens  No.  2 

8:30 

Walter  Heermann 

Gunnar  Johaasen,  pianist— 

Brahms  No.  1 

8:15 

Louis  Lane 

Schehera/ade  Suite  fiNituriiig  Jacob 

Krachmalik  and  Alice  Chalifoux, 
meniliers  of  Cleveland.  Ohio 

8::50 

Francis  Madeira 

Davis  Cunningham,  Tenor, 

Concert  in  Westerly 

8:30 

Jaim*s  R.  Lerch 

Percy  Grainger,  pianist 

8:30 

Victor  Kolar 

Everett  Fritzherg,  pianist 

8:30 

Thoimus  E.  Wilson 

Patricia  Rot‘der,  pianist 

8:00 

Rolland  Tapley 

Fritz  Mahler,  cond. 

Dr.  A.  S.  McCormick 

Concert  for  the  Children’s  Home 

Ijjor  Hiiketoff 

Young  People’s  Concert  10:30  A.  M. 

emerge  Heck— Moshe  Parano\’ 

Toni  and  Rosi  Gnimscblag 

3:15 

Herman  Felber 

W’estt  rn  Michigan  College  Chorus, 

Qninto  Ma^anini 

A'erdi  “Reriuiem” 

■‘Family  Concert”  featuring 

ballet 

3:00 

X’alda  Wilkerson 

Eric  Kalson,  x  iolinist,  member 

of  Cincinnati  Symphony 

8:15 

EdKar  C.  Clyde 

Louis  Frank.  N;irrrator  for  Copeland 
“Lincoln  Ode’’ 

Orchestra’s  debut  concert 

\rthnr  Bennett  Lipkin 

Choral  concert  xxith  Civic  Chorus 

8:50 

Win.  A.  B<m>s 

Irene  AVeissenberg  Tinter,  pianist 

Evening 

James  Christian  Pfohl 

A'alentine  “Pops”  concert 

8:15 

Lyman  Wiltse 

Thomas  L.  Thonia.s,  baritone 

Evening 

Jose  Echaniz 

All-orchestral  concert 

Evening 

Hermann  Her/ 

“Elsa  .Anneke,  pianist 

Evening 

Franklyn  S.  Weddle 

“Norman  Hollander,  cellist 

4:0<) 

ffennan  Felher 

.Alumnus  Composers  Concert 

8:15 

Dr.  Waldo  Cohn 

Gregory  Bemko,  cellist— 

Lalo  Concerto 

Evening 

Joseph  Haxvthonio 
(.liiinto  Maeanini 
.Alexander  Leslie 
Cngliolnio  Sabatini 

Dr.  .A.  S.  McConnick 
.Antonio  Morlarolli 


EiiKono  Roicbenfeld 
Milton  AA’obor,  cond. 

Janies  Cbristian  Pfohl 
Frit/  Mahler 

l)!or  Biikotoff 

Ciiy  Taylor 

Edgar  Curtis 
Rodney  Berg 
Hans  Honiot 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Gerhard  Schroth 
Christos  Vrionides 
Dr.  A.  S.  McCormick 
Jose  Echani/ 

Herman  Felbor 
Edxvyn  H.  Hamx's 
Frank  Noyes 

Leo  Kucinski 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 
George  Heck-Moshe  Paranov 
Joseph  Haxvthome 
.Alexander  Leslie 
Louis  Lane 


“Harry  Shnb,  concertmaster 
Katherine  Lande,  mezzo  soprano 
Lois  Schaefer,  flutist 
Pia  Tassinari,  soprano 
“Opera  Night’’  Concert 
Concert  for  Children’s  Hospital 
John  Jacob  Niles,  ballad  singer, 
featuring  AVeldon  Hart’s 
“John  Jacob  Niles  Suite’’ 

Cl.uico  D’.Attilli,  pianist 
Dax  id  Smith,  pianist 
Frances  Magnes,  violinist 
(  Mendelssohn ) 

P(H>  Concert— all  Gershxvin 

Carroll  Glenn,  A’iolinist 
(  Boothox  on  D  Major ) 

“Richard  Webster,  clarino>ist 

Bartolina  Trio 

Clifford  Cnr/on,  pianist 

“Eugene  Stoia,  violinist 

Alice  De  Cevee,  pianist 

Concert  for  Salvation  Army 

Winners  of  A’onng  Musicians  Contest 

Winners  of  Symphony  Auditions 

James  Wolf 

Erica  Morini.  violinist 

(  Wioniaxvski  .No.  2 )  . 

■All-orchestral  Concert 

Jerome  Jelenick,  cellist 

Julius  Baker,  flutist 

Oscar  Levant— all  Gershxvin  concert 

Syniphony  and  Chorus 

Soulima  Stravinsky,  pianist 

•Local  artists. 


Evening 
8:. 30 
Evening 

Evening 


8:30 

8:30 

FNening 

8:15 

Evening 

Evening 

3:30 

8:15 
8:30 
8:30 
8:30 
8:. 30 


7:1.5 

4:00 


8:30 
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Fine  Public  Relations 
In  Community — 
Record  of  Erie  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra 
This  Season 

The  Erie  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra  has,  this  season,  many  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  ‘‘healthy  orchestra” 
after  having  been  through  a  siege 
of  financial  and  deficit  troubles 
which  could  have  been  fatal.  In 
fact,  when  Harold  Kendrick  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  orchestra 
manager  in  April  1950,  he  also 
accepted  responsibility  for  man¬ 
aging  an  orchestra  which  might 
not  even  be  able  to  present  a 
1950-51  season. 

Kendrick  had  come  to  the  Erie 
Philharmonic  after  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  representative  of 
Columbia  Concerts,  9  years’  ad¬ 
vance  study  of  Organ  in  the  U.  S. 
and  2  years’  study  in  Paris  under 
Marcel  Dupre.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  he  faced  the  practical  prob¬ 
lem  of  financing  a  commimity 
symphony  orchestra  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  (population  120,000) 
— an  orchestra  which  already  had 
been  molded  into  an  artistically 
stable  organization  by  its  conduc¬ 
tor  Fritz  Mahler. 

Manager,  conductor  and  orches¬ 
tra  board  went  to  work — starting 
with  a  review  of  the  proposed 
1950-51  season  and  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  it  through.  As 
a  result  of  the  study,  the  season 
was  not  curtailed,  but  by  various 
economies  including  the  omission 
of  all  soloist  talent  fees,  the  bud¬ 
get  was  pared  down  to  $50,000, 
interim  financing  was  arranged  to 
carry  through  until  the  fall,  and 
public  relations  work  started  with 
many  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  community. 

By  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
Maintenance  Campaign,  the  or¬ 
chestra  could  proudly  make  the 
following  announcements  to  the 
community: 

1.  All  current  bills  were  paid. 

2.  A  policy  of  “Pay  as  We  Go” 
was  in  force. 

3.  2,000  season  tickets  already 
had  been  sold. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  contribu¬ 
tions  being  requested  from  the 
community  (over  and  above  ticket 
sales)  had  been  reduced  to  $25,- 
000.00. 

5.  The  1950-51  season  would  in¬ 
clude: 

a.  7  double  concerts  including  3 
name  soloists  on  the  subscription 
season. 

b.  1  symphony  concert  to  be 
presented  free  to  the  children  of 
Erie  and  surrounding  area 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
of  the  Musicians’  Union. 

c.  7  free  concerts  in  the  public 
high  schools  to  be  given  by  or¬ 
chestra  ensembles. 

d.  Several  sponsored  extra-sea¬ 
son  concerts. 

e.  Sponsorship  of  an  “Interna¬ 
tional  Pops”  concert  by  a  number 
of  nationality  group  organizations 
in  the  city. 

f.  Sponsorship  by  the  Women’s 


Committee  of  a  Viennese  Ball  as 
an  orchestra  benefit. 

g.  Strengthening  of  the  Phil- 
Macs — a  student  auxiliary  unit. 

h.  Continuance  of  the  Erie 
Youth  Orchestra. 

This  schedule  was  primarily 
the  result  of  a  fine  job  of  public 
relations.  After  the  spring  meet¬ 
ings  and  their  subsequent  deci¬ 
sions,  manager  Kendrick  first 
tackled  the  soloist  problem.  Erie 
Philharmonic  audience  members 
had  become  accustomed  to  hear¬ 
ing  several  “name”  soloists  with 
the  orchestra  in  the  course  of  a 
season  and  it  was  feared  that  a 
complete  discontinuance  of  well 
known  soloists  would  seriously 
reduce  ticket  sales.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  “Business  Sponsorship  of 
Soloists  Plan”  was  evolved.  Or¬ 
chestra  representatives  went  to 
the  city’s  individual  merchants 
who  were  most  interested  in 
music,  presenting  a  proposal 
whereby  several  business  firms 
would  sponsor  and  help  select 
soloists  for  the  orchestra’s  1950- 
51  season. 

The  plan  meant  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amounts  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  orchestra  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  business  firms,  for 
whereas  a  firm  might  previously 
have  contributed  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  cash  to  the  orchestra  each 
year,  the  fees  for  a  soloist  would 
of  course  be  several  hundred 
dollars.  However,  the  plan  proved 
successful  and  the  three  soloists 
presented  this  season  are  spon¬ 
sored  and  were  selected  by  three 
Erie  business  firms: 

Constance  Keene,  p  i  a  n  i  s  t — 
sponsored  by  The  John  V.  Schultz 
Company 

Frances  Magnes,  v  i  o  1  i  n  i  s  t — 
sponsored  by  The  Winter  Com¬ 
pany,  and 

Nan  Merriman,  soprano — spon¬ 
sored  by  P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons. 

Phil-Macs  meaning  “Philhar¬ 
monic  Music  Appreciation  Club 
for  Students”,  includes  both  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  A  special  Phil-Mac  chair¬ 
man,  appointed  from  among  the 
students  in  each  school,  directs  the 
development  of  memberships  and 
activities  within  that  school. 

Phil-Mac  meetings  are  held 
prior  to  each  concert.  Conductor 
Mahler  meets  with  the  young 
people,  discusses  the  orchestra 
and  illustrates  the  music  of  the 
coming  program. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Tillotson,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic”  felt  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  orchestra  to 
serve  even  more  persons  in  the 
community  if  cooperative  work 
were  carried  on  between  the  or¬ 
chestra  organization  and  the  many 
nationality  societies  and  groups 
established  in  Erie  —  including 
among  others,  the  Italian,  Polish 
and  German  groups.  As  a  result 
of  conferences  started  by  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  the  orchestra’s  “Inter¬ 
national  Pops  Concert”,  high¬ 
lighting  music  from  composers 
representing  certain  nationalities, 
has  been  scheduled  for  March 
1951  and  will  be  completely  spon¬ 
sored  by  those  nationality  gr  'ups. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


CIO  Local  Purchases 
Duluth  Symphony 
Concert 

A  special  concert  by  the  Duluth 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Hermann  Herz,  was 
presented  January  14,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Union  Lo¬ 
cal  1096  of  the  Coolerator  Corpor¬ 
ation,  large  manufacturers  of 
electrical  refrigerators  and  freez¬ 
ers,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Duluth.  The  concert  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  union  to  bring  good 
music  to  its  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers,  who  otherwise  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  sym¬ 
phony  concerts. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
have  the  concert  recorded  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  Voice  of  America 
in  an  effort  to  show  the  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  between 
large  companies  such  as  the  Co¬ 
olerator  Corporation,  its  entire 
union  organization  and  the  Du¬ 
luth  Symphony  Orchestra  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  cultural  development 
of  a  city.  National  publicity  was 
accorded  the  concert  through  the 
medium  of  newspapers,  magazines 
and  moving  pictures.  It  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  concert  may  be 
the  foreruner  of  other  concerts 
sponsored  by  large  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations. 


ASTA  Affiliates 
With  The  League 

The  American  String  Teachers 
Association,  founded  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  better  and 
more  performance  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  for  strings,  recently  joined 
the  League.  ASTA  memberships 
are  open  to  stringed  instrument 
teachers  and  persons  having  a 
sincere  desire  to  support  the 
growth  and  development  of 
stringed  instrument  study.  Annual 
dues  are  $2.00  and  correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  Duane  H. 
Haskell,  Membership  Chairman, 
ASTA,  School  of  Music,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Among  the  ASTA  sponsored  re¬ 
leases  of  special  interest  to  League 
members  are: 

1.  Study  on  String  Teaching  on 
the  Elementary  and  Early  Inter¬ 
mediate  Level. 

2.  Compilation  of  Violin  Deal¬ 
ers,  Violin  Repairman  and  Repair 
Price  Lists. 

3.  “Select  Carefully  the  right 
Sized  Instruments.” 

In  a  future  issue  of  the  News 
Letter,  a  detailed  report  on  the 
work  of  ASTA  will  be  carried. 

Ray  Groff,  former  conductor  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Symphony 
passed  away  in  November. 


^t^nipltonij  Orclieilra  l^epertoire 

Recent  Additions  to  Our  Library 
Authorized  Amerienn  Reprints  of 
Original  European  Editions 


BEETHOVEN 


Coriolonus,  Overture 
Egmont,  Overture 

BIZET 

Symphony  in  C 

BRAHMS 

Hungarian  Dances 
Nos.  5,  6,  &  7 
11-16 
17-21 

DVORAK 

Symphony  No.  2 

GOLDMARK 

Rustic  Wedding 
Symphony 


HAYDN 

Oxford  Symphony  No.  1 6 

HUMPERDINCK 

Dream  Pantomime  from 
"Hansel  &  Gretel" 

REZNICEK 

Donna  Diana,  Overture 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C 

WAGNER 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
Siegfried's  Death  & 
Funeral  March 
Good  Friday  Spell — 
Parsifal 


Transposed  Parts  for  Standard  Instrumentation  Included  in  Set 

Prices  contained  in  the  new  AMP  Orchestra  Catalogue 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York  City  19,  N.  Y. 
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Town  of  Babylon  Symphony:  Contemporary  Music,  No  Deficit 


u 
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The  Town  of  Babylon  Sym¬ 
phony,  located  on  Long  Island, 
founded  and  conducted  by  Chris¬ 
tos  Vrionides  has,  in  four  short 
years,  developed  an  identifying 
trade  mark  —  an  achievement 
many  orchestras  fail  to  attain  in 
five  or  ten  times  that  number  of 
years.  That  trademark  is  two 
fold — the  performance  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  works,  and 
— what  is  more  amazing — the  au¬ 
dience’s  full  hearted  approval  and 
demand  that  those  works  be 
played. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
competitive  locale  than  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  for  at¬ 
tracting  listeners  to  a  concert.  Yet, 
here — the  Town  of  Babylon  Sym¬ 
phony,  a  strictly  community  type 
orchestra,  has  been  able  to  make 
itself  heard  in  musical  affairs. 
The  formula? — an  almost  fanatical 
devotion  on  the  part  of  Christos 
Vrionides  to  the  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  music  and  an  unshakable 
faith  that  when  it  is  properly 
chosen,  publicized  and  performed, 
American  audiences  will  find  it 
speaks  to  them  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  their  own  lives  and  times. 

Vrionides  has  proven  himself 
correct — at  least,  as  far  as  his  own 
audiences  are  concerned.  He  has 
held  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  orchestra  patrons  and  players. 
He  has  attracted  good  audiences, 
and  has  been  able  to  raise  enough 
money  from  the  community  to 
keep  the  orchestra  going. 

Vrionides  first  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  League  when  he 
wrote  a  determined  and  most  out¬ 
spoken  article  for  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
on  his  favorite  subject — perform¬ 
ance  of  American  music. 

“Let  us  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
past  15  years,”  proposed  Vrioni¬ 
des.  “Instead  of  including  “one 
American  composition”  on  each 
program,  let’s  include  “one  Eu¬ 
ropean  composition”  on  otherwise 
All-American  programs.  We 
should  demand  that  American 
music  be  given  predominance  in 
all  programs,  otherwise  boycott 
performances.  This  is  drastic  ac¬ 
tion,  but  it  will  level  itself  off  in 
a  few  years,  and  the  treasury  of 
American  music  that  is  rotting  in 
forgotten  corners,  to  the  discour¬ 
agement  and  hopelessness  of  the 
men  and  women  from  whose 
minds  it  was  created,  will  have 
gotten  its  roots  firmly  nestled  into 
the  hearts  of  the  American  public, 
so  that  American  music  can  be 
performed  as  easily,  usually  and 
normally  in  the  U.  S.  as  foreign 
music  is  in  the  places  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.” 

That  article  was  written  several 
years  ago,  and  already  the  “level¬ 
ing  off”  process  which  Vrionides 
predicted  is  evidenced  in  his  own 
programs.  This  season  each  con¬ 
cert  is  about  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  American  and  “foreign” 
music — but  even  at  that  they  con¬ 
tain  far  more  American  music 
than  do  most  symphony  programs. 

The  1950-51  season,  which  the 
Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  suc¬ 
cessfully  sold  to  its  own  commu¬ 
nity,  headlines  “Presents  Genera¬ 


tion  Composers”  and  “Piesent  and 
Future  Generation  Performers.” 
It’s  quite  possible  that  part  of  the 
success  of  the  Town  of  Babylon 
Symphony’s  program  policy  may 
be  attributed  to  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Instead  of  considering  “Pres¬ 
ent  Generation  Composers”  as  a 
category  of  composers  and  their 
music  as  a  ‘kind  of  music,’  the 
symphony  has  identified  each 
composer  as  an  individual  and 
his  work  as  one  person’s  musical 
interpretation  of  life.  Many  of  the 
composers  whose  works  have 
been  played  have  attended  the 
concerts — some  as  listeners,  oth¬ 
ers  as  performers. 

The  orchestra  musicians,  audi¬ 
ence  members  and  symphony  pa¬ 
trons  have  come  to  know  the 
composers  as  persons  who  began 
their  lives  in  Kentucky,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Texas,  Iowa  or  Oklahoma. 
They  have  learned  that  these 
composer’s  musical  experiences 
started  with  grade  school  study 
of  music,  high  school  orchestras, 
church  music  groups,  operettas, 
midwest  fiddling  and  Kentucky 
ballad  singing.  The  Town  of  Baby¬ 
lon  music  lovers  have  come  to 
feel  that  a  “Present  Generation 
Composer”  might  easily  be  one  of 
their  own  neighbors  writing  about 
experiences  they  themselves  have 
known. 

For  instance,  there  is  Samuel 
Raphling  who  appeared  with  the 
Babvlon  Symphony  in  October 
1950,  as  piano  soloist  in  the  pre¬ 
miere  performance  of  his  own 
concerto.  Raphling  was  born  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  received  his 
master’s  degree  from  Chicago  Mu¬ 
sical  College,  studied  in  Europe, 
was  chosen  by  Frederick  Stock  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  to  appear 
as  piano  soloist  under  Toscanini, 
won  first  prize  with  his  “Piano 
Sonata”  in  the  Fellowship  of 
American  Composers  contest,  has 
written  three  symphonies,  three 
piano  concertos,  many  songs  and 
smaller  works.  At  present,  he  is 
concertizing  and  teaching  at 
Greenwich  House  Music  School. 

Then  there  is  Harold  Morris, 
whose  “Poem  for  Orchestra”  was 
played  by  the  Babylon  Symphony 
in  December.  Likewise  born  in 
Texas  (San  Antonio).  Morris  be¬ 
gan  composing  while  in  high 
school.  Next  came  work  at 
Juilliard  and  guest  posts  at  Rice 
Institute,  Duke,  Columbia  and 
Texas  Universities. 

His  works  have  been  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  with 
Morris  appearing  as  soloist  in  his 
piano  concerto,  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Cincinnati  and  Los 
Angeles  Symphonies.  Unlike  the 
prophet  who  was  unheralded  in 
his  own  country,  Morris  has  been 
honored  and  played  in  Texas.  Last 
season  the  San  Antonio  Sym¬ 
phony  under  the  late  Max  Reiter, 
the  Austin  Symphony  under  Ezra 
Rachlin  and  the  Houston  Sym¬ 
phony  performed  his  works. 

In  all,  Morris  has  receiyed  10 
awards  as  a  composer.  Among 
works  cited  as  outstanding  com¬ 
positions  in  these  awards  haye 
been  Morris’  concertos  for  piano 


and  orchestra,  yiolin  and  orches¬ 
tra,  “Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,” 
“Ballet  Music  for  Woodwinds” 
and  “Poem  for  Orchestra.”  At  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Morris  is  living 
in  New  York  City. 

Or,  take  Henry  Cowell,  with  his 
couple  hundred  compositions. 

Born  in  California  in  1897, 
Henry  Cowell  spent  part  of  his 
childhood  on  relative’s  farms  in 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  Oklahoma,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  music  of  the  midwest 
through  country  fiddling  and  bal¬ 
lad  sessions.  Memories  of  those 
days  are  reflected  in  the  titles  of 
some  of  Cowell’s  orchestral  works 
such  as  “Tales  of  our  Country¬ 
side,”  “Saturday  Night  at  the 
Firehouse,”  and  “Old  American 
Country  ^t”  which  uses  as  set¬ 
tings  for  its  several  parts  the 
Meeting  House,  the  Charivari 
(shivari  to  the  mid  westerners) 
and  Corn  Husking. 

Cowell  had  written  scores  of 
works  and  given  many  public  re¬ 
citals  before  taking  any  formal 
training  in  music  theory,  but  lat¬ 
er  added  that  through  eight  years 
of  traditional  study.  European 
and  American  concert  tours  pre¬ 
senting  his  own  music,  perform¬ 
ances  of  his  works  under  the  ba¬ 
tons  of  world  famous  conductors 
and  the  receipt  of  many  awards 
are  all  a  part  of  Cowell's  experi¬ 
ence.  In  addition  to  orchestral 
works,  his  compositions  include 
music  for  piano,  organ,  chorus, 
voice,  chamber  music  and  sym¬ 
phonic  band.  Recently  he  has 
written  a  series  of  hymns  with 
fuguing  tunes  which  are  described 
as  “superb  for  voices  or  orches¬ 
tras.” 

Mr.  Cowell  now  resides  in  New 
York  and  together  with  Isadore 
Freed,  serves  as  co-chairman  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Club  Committee  on  American 
compositions. 

There  is  Granville  English,  now 
identified  as  a  “New  York  Com¬ 
poser.”  English  was  born  in 
Louisville  and  grew  up  on  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  country  estate.  He  started 
his  musical  career  in  Chicago  at 
the  age  of  18,  going  to  New  York 
for  further  study.  The  Town  of 
Babylon  Symphony  will  play 
English’s  “Eyening  by  the  Sea” 
on  its  May  17  concert.  His  “Is¬ 
land  Festiyal”  was  described  as 
“colorful,  graceful,  charming  mu¬ 
sic”  when  played  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  year. 
His  “Scherzo  in  C”  was  giyen  high 
rating  by  an  audience  vote  when 
performed  by  the  Eastman- 
Rochester  Orchestra  imder  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson.  The  English 
contata  “Ugly  Duckling”  was  pre¬ 
miered  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  a  1500  voice  chor¬ 
us  at  the  Chicago  North  Shore 
Festival. 

But  what  of  Vrionides,  himself, 
whose  compositions  also  will  be 
heard  in  the  Town  of  Babylon 
1950-51  concerts  along  with  works 
by  Marvin  Paymer,  Isadore  Freed, 
John  Atherton  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  orchestra’s  violin  sec¬ 
tion,  and  other  “Present  Genera¬ 
tion  Composers”.  Vrionides  is 
an  American  by  choice.  Bom 


in  Crete,  Greece  in  1894,  the  son 
of  Paraskeva  Vrionides — an  opera 
singer,  Christos  Vrionides  studied 
in  Athens,  Greece,  graduating 
with  honors  and  receiving  diplo¬ 
mas  for  conducting,  composition, 
voice  and  bass  viol.  During  the 
first  world  war,  he  was  a  band 
master  for  seven  years  with  the 
Greek  forces. 

He  came  to  New  York  for  post 
graduate  study  under  a  Juilliard 
fellowship  and  remained  in  this 
country  to  take  an  active  part  in 
its  musical  life.  He  is  associated 
with  a  number  of  organizations 
interested  in  the  encouragement 
of  American  music,  has  taught  at 
several  institutions  including  the 
Roerich  Academy  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  conducted  sev¬ 
eral  orchestras  and  choral  groups, 
is  an  authority  on  Byzantine 
music  and  includes  lecturing, 
writing  and  sketching  among  his 
professional  abilities  and  leisure 
time  activities. 

In  this  season’s  concert  schedule 
for  the  Town  of  Babylon  Sym¬ 
phony,  Vrionides  also  sees  to  it 
that  encouragement  and  recogni¬ 
tion  are  given  to  the  local  artists. 
The  orchestra’s  flutists,  Don 
’Onofrio  and  Warren  Brackett, 
will  appear  as  soloists  in  the  Bach 
“Brandenburg  Concerto  for  Two 
Flutes.  Strings  and  Cymbals.” 
Alice  De  Cevee  will  appear  as 
soloist  in  Mozart’s  E  Flat  Piano 
Concerto.  At  the  December  con¬ 
cert,  three  young  pianists  from 
the  New  York  area  each  played 
a  movement  from  a  concerto. 
Eight  year  old  Sheila  Minzer, 
fifteen  year  olds — Alan  Mandel 
and  Lorraine  Falberg,  all  three 
students  of  Miss  Hedy  Spielter 
received  New  York  concert  and 
radio  recognition  when  they  were 
only  six,  thirteen  and  six  years 
old  respectively.  Sheila  and  Alan 
both  have  made  their  Town  Hall 
debuts  and  Lorraine  has  been 
presented  in  her  own  recital  at 
Steinway  Hall. 

The  Town  of  Babylon  orchestra 
personnel  of  about  fifty  players 
includes  complete  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  many  former  profes¬ 
sional  musicians.  The  concerts 
are  played  in  the  Town  of  Baby¬ 
lon  and  in  Lindenhurst  which  also 
has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the 
Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  has 
been  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  support  the  orchestra, 
that  does  not  mean  that  the 
money  just  rolls  in — no,  indeed! 
But  through  faith,  hard  work  and 
economies  in  operation,  the  money 
has  been  obtained  and  in  October 
1950,  Mr.  Vrionides  was  able  to 
announce,  “There  will  be  no  de¬ 
ficit,  this  year.  We  now  have  the 
money  for  the  entire  season.” 

Modestly  financed?  Yes — and 
no.  The  Town  of  Babylon  has  a 
population  totalling  about  5,000 
and  the  orchestra’s  $4,500  to  $6,500 
annual  budget  represents  a  per 
capita  orchestra  investment  of 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Fort  Wayne  Orchestra  Demonstrates 
Success  May  Lie  in  Belt  Tightening 

The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Igor  Buketoff  and  management  of  Roger  Hall  has  demonstrated, 
within  the  last  10  months,  that  success  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  constant  expansion.  It  also  can  be  achieved  through  skillful  and 
wise  compaction,  providing  however,  that  the  compaction  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  symphony — such  as 
able  musicial  leadership,  adequate  instrumentation  and  playing  per¬ 
sonnel,  allocation  for  sufficient  re-  ... 


hearsa!  time — are  not  tampered 
with. 

In  February  1950,  the  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic  faced  a 
crisis!  Operating  on  a  $101,100  in¬ 
come  in  1945-46,  its  annual  reve¬ 
nue  had  shrunk  by  $35,000  four 
years  later.  On  a  given  day  last 
February,  there  were  two  alterna¬ 
tives — that  of  raising  $15,000  cash 
in  24  hours  or  disbanding  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  executive  board 
members,  many  of  whom  had 
worked  long  and  faithfully,  sadly 
shook  their  heads,  convinced  that 
nothing  could  save  the  orchestra. 
Messers  Buketoff  and  Hall  snatch¬ 
ed  their  hats  and  went  calling — 
with  bills  in  their  hands  and  plans 
in  their  heads.  Within  the  24  hour 
time  limit,  they  had  located  the 
$15,000  cash — in  the  form  of  a 
loan  from  a  staunch  citizen  who 
valued  music,  and  the  orchestra 
then  proceeded  to  set  its  affairs 
in  order. 

The  first  momentous  decision 
made  after  the  crisis  was.  “The 
orchestra  and  its  parent  organiza¬ 
tion,  The  Fort  Wayne  Musical 
Society,  shall  continue  to  serve 
the  city.”  The  next  decision  was 
that  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
needs,  services  and  finances  of 
the  organization — a  statement  ut¬ 
terly  devoid  of  glamor  but  packed 
with  facts — should  be  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  musically  interest¬ 
ed  and  civic  minded  citizens  and 
business  houses  in  Fort  Wayne; 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  the  state¬ 
ment  the  orchestra  would  seek  to 
obtain  from  the  community 
(population  about  120,000)  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to 
meet  a  budget  of  about  $63,0(X)  for 
the  1950-51  season. 

Roger  Hall,  drawing  on  his  two 
years  previous  experience  as  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  Mertens,  Par- 
melee  &  Brown  and  his  college 
training  which  had  combined 
music  and  journalism  majors, 
prepared  and  circulated  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  funds  were  raised, 
and  today  the  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  its  related  units 
including  the  Philharmonic 
Chorus,  the  Philharmonic  Sin- 
fonietta  and  the  Chamber  Music 
Series  are  in  full  swing  presenting 
a  total  of  16  concerts  during  1950- 
1951. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Musical  Soci¬ 
ety’s  11 -page  statement  upon 
which  the  work  was  successfully 
based  is  herewith  analyzed  in 
detail: 

The  statement  places  in  focus 
the  desirability  of  a  city  to  de¬ 
velop  a  balanced  community  life 
which  includes  commerce  and  (he 
arts  and  a  detailed  report  on  the 
the  work  of  the  Musical  Society 
follows. 

A.  Society  has  seven  projects 


and  800  participating  members. 

B.  58  members  receive  salaries 
for  their  services,  but  only  two — 
the  business  manager  and  office 
manager  receive  full  time  pay  for 
12  months.  The  musical  director 
and  string  quartet  are  under  con¬ 
tract  for  full  time  pay  for  .30 
weeks  only,  and  the  remaining 
51  musicians  receive  fees  averag¬ 
ing  $400  or  less  for  their  work 
during  the  30  week  season. 

C.  Resume  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Philharmonic  orches¬ 
tra. 

1.  Consists  of  55  musicians. 

2.  Presents  annual  subscription 
series  of  six  Wednesday  evening 
concerts,  two  pop  concerts  and 
two  Young  People’s  Concerts. 

3.  Explanation  that  the  orches¬ 
tra  must  be  at  least  this  large  in 
order  to  play  the  music  the  audi¬ 
ence  wants,  comparing  the  per¬ 
sonnel  required  by  Bach  and  by 
Tschaikowsky.  “In  other  words, 
the  most  popular  symphonic  mu¬ 
sic  is  often  the  most  expensive  to 
perform.” 

4.  Explanation  that,  whereas, 
the  very  minimum  annual  costs 
of  operating  an  all -professional 
orchestra  would  be  about  $150,000 
(and  that  playing  personnel  costs 
alone  in  all-professional  orches¬ 
tras  usually  greatly  exceed  this 
figure),  the  Fort  Wayne  complete 
costs  would  be  only  $63,000.  This 
tremendous  difference  is  made 
possible  in  a  large  measure, 
through  adoption  of  The  Indus¬ 
trialist  Plan  whereby  needed  mu¬ 
sicians  find  jobs  in  industry  in¬ 
stead  of  depending  on  the  sym¬ 
phony  for  their  main  source  of 
income. 

“The  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
therefore,  is  not  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  now  residing 
in  Fort  Wayne.  Rather  it  is  a 
group  of  residents  now  playing 
professionally  in  Fort  Wayne.” 

5.  Statement  of  new  soloist 
policy: 

a.  Former  policy — name  artists 
and  a  peak  soloist  budget  of  $10,- 
000.00. 

b.  New  policy — “Young  artists 
in  the  ascendancy”  and  a  $1,000 
soloist  budget. 

6.  Statement  of  orchestra  per¬ 
sonnel  policy — “No  More  Im¬ 
ports!” 

a.  Former  policy — 25  musicians 
imported  from  Chicago  for  each 
concert  —  total  cost  —  $16,000  for 
the  season. 

b.  New  policy — Use  of  locally 
established  musicians — no  alloca¬ 
tion  for  imports. 

7.  Review  of  fine  national  pub¬ 
licity  which  orchestra  had  obtain¬ 
ed  for  Fort  Wayne  including 
articles  in  Time,  Newsweek,  Look, 
New  York  Times,  Chicago  Tri- 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Meet  the  League 
State  Chairmen 

State  League  chairmen  are  be¬ 
ing  appointed  in  order  to  strength¬ 
en  the  work  of  the  organization. 
Through  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
orchestras  in  their  own  areas, 
they  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
shaping  the  policies  and  services 
of  the  League.  Several  state 
chairmen  will  be  introduced  in 
each  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 

Presenting 

Ezra  Rachlin.  Texas  State 
Chairman,  Conductor  of  The  Aus¬ 
tin  Symphony 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  Ezra 
Rachlin  took  only  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  to  decide  what  he 
wanted  to  “be”  and  then  spent  the 
following  31  years  being  “it” — a 
musician.  Son  of  a  concert  pian¬ 
ist  mother,  young  Ezra  followed 
in  her  footsteps,  studying  with 
her  and  then  with  Professor  Mor¬ 
itz  Mayer-Mahn  in  Berlin,  mak¬ 
ing  his  Berlin  concert  debut  in 
1927.  European  tours,  a  1929  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  recital  and  four  years 
study  at  Curtis  Institute  followed. 
In  1935,  Rachlin  began  to  study 
conducting  with  Dr.  Fritz  Reiner. 

Soon,  in  the  face  of  successful 
tours  and  piano  recital  engage¬ 
ments  pouring  in  from  every¬ 
where.  Rachlin  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  devote  his  time  to  con¬ 
ducting.  He  accepted  the  position 
of  associate  Conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  la¬ 
ter  becoming  musical  director  of 
the  company,  toured  the  country 
as  conductor  of  the  “Strauss  Fes¬ 
tival”,  filled  conducting  engage¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and  South  Af¬ 
rica  and  then  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  musical  director  of  the 
Austin  Symphony. 

Rachlin  is  married  to  his  Span¬ 
ish  senorita  childhood  sweetheart 
whom  he  met  “playing  marbles 
in  a  park  in  Berlin,”  and  they 
now  have  one  son.  A  sports  fan, 
pilot  and  an  avid  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  Rachlin  clutters  up  his 
own  bathroom  and  those  of  hotel 
rooms  with  developers,  etc. — 
meanwhile  fluently  carrying  on 
his  conversation  in  any  one  of 
four  languages. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Indiana  State 
Chairman,  Conductor  of  the 
Hoosier  Symphony,  The  Lafayet¬ 
te  Symphony,  Ass’t  conductor  of 
the  Scandinavian  Symphony  and 
Ass’t.  Professor  of  Music  at  Can¬ 
terbury  College. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Hoosier  born 
and  bred,  father  of  two  young 
daughters,  a  trumpet  player,  col¬ 
lege  faculty  member  and  conduc¬ 
tor  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  and  done  extensive  research 
on  the  special  problem  of  pro¬ 
gramming  for  orchestras  “which 
were  not  fully  staffed,  but  which 
were  expected  to  concertize  and 
present  all  types  of  music.” 

Graduate  of  Indiana  Central 
Normal  College,  Wilson  received 
his  master’s  degree  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1949  and  has  studied 
at  the  Berkshire  Center.  During 
college  days,  he  was  active  in  un¬ 
dergraduate  music  and  arts  ac¬ 
tivities,  toured  with  the  Floyd 


League  Forum  Page 
In  "Music  Journal" 

The  “Score  on  American  Or¬ 
chestras”  is  the  title  of  the  Music 
Journal  new',  orchestra  feature 
department  which  received  its 
debut  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
magazine.  The  “Score”  feature  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  two  year  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  published  by  the 
Music  Journal  in  cooperation  with 
the  League. 

The  new  feature  is  an  infor¬ 
mal,  discussion  page  for  persons 
interested  in  orchestral  work,  the 
problems  and  pleasures  of  or¬ 
chestras.  “Orchestra  people”  and 
listeners  alike  are  invited  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  observations  in 
“The  Score,”  which  will  be  edited 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League 
executive  secretary. 

Jones  Choir  as  trumpeter  and 
tenor,  conducted  the  University 
of  Michigan  University  Repe¬ 
rtoire  Orchestra,  prepared  his 
master’s  thesis  on  “Orchestral 
Program  Making”  and  served  as 
Army  Bandleader  and  Conductor 
of  the  Sedalia  Army  Air  Field 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
which  did  extensive  concertizing. 

Wilson  has  conducted  the  Hoo¬ 
sier  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorale  at  Canterbury  College, 
Danville,  Indiana  for  three  years, 
serves  as  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Scandinavian  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  in  Detroit  and  took  part 
in  that  orchestra’s  Scandinavian 
Tour  a  year  ago,  and  has  just 
helped  in  the  formation  of  The 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Symphony  which 
he  also  will  conduct. 

Robert  Cantrick,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Chairman,  Ass’t.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  at  Furman  Univer¬ 
sity,  Founder  and  Conductor  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Symphony. 

Native  of  Monroe,  Michigan, 
Robert  Cantrick  is  tall,  blonde,  a 
flutist,  and  father  of  four  young 
sons.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester  in  1938  with 
majors  in  flute  and  composition, 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  later  took  a  master’s  degree 
in  esthetics  at  the  University  and 
graduate  study  at  Harvard  and 
Juilliard. 

In  between  times,  he  sandwich¬ 
ed  in  some  journalism  experience 
as  a  newspaper  reporter,  sociolo¬ 
gical  research  (published),  free 
lance  arranging  for  Detroit  and 
New  York  radio  stations,  some 
composing  and  served  as  a  war¬ 
rant  officer  band  leader  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton’s  Third  Army. 

Cantrick  served  as  director  of 
the  1946  Juilliard  summer  band 
and  woodwind  ensembles.  His 
compositions  include  “Quintet  for 
Flute  and  Strings,”  “Piano  Varia¬ 
tions,”  and  the  “E.  T.  O.  Rhapsody 
for  Orchestra”  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  under  a  Carnegie  grant-in- 
aid.  During  the  past  summer  he 
studied  with  Jacques  Ibert,  and 
Cantrick’s  sonata  for  flute  and 
piano  was  performed  during  the 
annual  composer’s  conference  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

In  1946,  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  professor  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  Furman  University  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Greenville  Symphony 
in  1948. 


Twelve  Community  Orchestras  Report — 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

major  symphonies  comprise  at 
least  16'?^  of  the  total  known 
number  of  orchestras  in  the  U.  S. 
A  recent  tabulation  by  the  League 
shows  a  total  number  of  645 
known  symphony  orchestras  and 
ensembles  in  the  U.  S.  131  of  them 
are  located  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  26  cities.  Of  these  131, 
26  are  major  symphonies  and  the 
remaining  105  are  community  or 
civic-college  orchestras.  The 
League  feels  certain  that  even 
this  listing  is  not  complete. 

Community  and  civic-college 
orchestras  so  located  are  perform¬ 
ing  valued  services  in  the  large 
cities — services  which  are  not  us¬ 
ually  considered  as  being  in  the 
sphere  of  the  work  of  the  major 
orchestras.  Just  as  do  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  established  in 
cities  which  do  not  maintain  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestras,  these  large- 
city -community  and  civic-college 
orchestras  offer  playing  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  hundreds  of  talented 
non  -  professional  musicians,  to 
scores  of  ex-professional  musi¬ 
cians,  training  to  student  musi¬ 
cians,  experience  for  young  con¬ 
ductors  and  concert  opportunities 
for  local  artists  and  composers. 

They  serve  as  training  grounds 
for  many  young  musicians  who 
later  step  into  openings  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  orchestras — better  fitted  for 
their  positions  because  of  their 
community  orchestra  experience. 

Also,  they  provide  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  additional  musical  ac¬ 
tivity  and  some  additional  income 
for  playing  members  of  the  major 
orchestras.  Furthermore,  many 
of  these  community  orchestras 
present  free  concerts,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  people 
in  the  large  cities  to  hear  sym¬ 
phonic  music  even  though  they 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  tickets 
for  the  major  symphony  concert 
seasons. 

However,  community  orchestras 
located  in  the  home  areas  of 
major  symphonies  face  organiza¬ 
tional,  promotional,  financing  and 
audience  problems  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the 
community  orchestras  located  in 
cities  which  do  not  also  support 
a  major  symphony. 

Basic  Policies 

Successful  large-city-commu¬ 
nity  symphonies  wisely  make  no 
effort  to  compete  with  the  major 
symphonies  in  terms  of  grandiose 
productions  and  “name”  soloists. 
Instead,  they  emphasize  artistic 
presentations  of  music  well  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  their  own  person¬ 
nel,  appearances  of  local  soloists 
(most  of  whom  are  not  heard  in 
concert  with  the  major  orchestra), 
and  performances  of  music  com¬ 
posed  by  American  composers — 
often  with  emphasis  on  works  by 
local  composers. 

Max  Risch,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic  which  is 
presenting  its  91st  season  this  year 
(the  second  oldest  symphony  in 
the  U.  S..)  reports  that  the  orches¬ 
tra  operates  in  the  black  on  a 


$6,000  annual  budget  and  always 
plays  to  capacity  audiences  in 
the  Opera  House  of  Kiel  Audi¬ 
torium.  “We  play  music  within 
the  ability  of  the  orchestra  and 
always  use  outstanding  local  solo¬ 
ists,”  states  Mr.  Risch  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  that  or¬ 
chestra  develops  its  following. 

In  the  New  York  area,  the 
Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  on 
Long  Island,  under  the  direction 
of  Christos  Vrionides,  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  enthusiastic  following  by 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the 
performance  of  contemporary 
works  of  both  local  and  nationally 
known  American  composers.  (See 
story,  page  5.) 

The  Wilkinsburg  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  has 
found  success  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  rather  informal  concerts 
comprised  of  both  classical  and 
contemporary  works.  During  the 
concert,  the  conductor  discusses 
the  music  with  the  audience.  The 
orchestra  presents  only  local  solo¬ 
ists  for  which  it  pays  a  suitable 
soloist  talent  fee. 

Organization 

Most  of  the  large-city-commu¬ 
nity  symphonies  apparently  rely 
on  their  own  orchestra  members 
as  a  promotion  and  sales  force 
more  than  they  do  on  auxiliary 
orchestra  units  such  as  women’s 
committees,  etc.  The  business 
affairs  of  the  orchestra  most  often 
are  carried  on  by  committees 
selected  from  within  the  playing 
personnel. 

However,  in  those  large-city- 
community  orchestras  located  and 
identified  with  boroughs  or  cities 
adjacent  to  or  close  by  the  large 
city,  usually  there  exists  a  more 
complicated  orchestra  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  wider  appeal  is  made 
to  the  civic  pride  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  borough  or  city  in  developing 
support  for  the  community  or¬ 
chestras.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  Evanston  Civic  Symphony, 
the  Middletown  Civic  Symphony, 
the  Independence  Symphony,  the 
Town  of  Babylon  Symphony,  the 
Wilkinsburg  Symphony,  etc. 
Finances 

Financially,  the  large-city-com¬ 
munity  orchestras  usually  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  much  more  modest  scale 
than  do  community  orchestras 
located  in  the  smaller  cities.  In 
the  first  place,  they  can  because 


many  facilities  are  available  to 
them  at  little  or  no  cost — facili¬ 
ties  and  talents  which  orchestras 
in  smaller  cities  can  obtain  only 
through  expenditure  of  cash. 

Secondly,  the  music  lovers  of 
most  large  cities  maintaining 
major  symphonies  are  hard  put  to 
it  to  keep  the  major  symphony 
provided  with  needed  funds,  and 
additional  calls  for  extensive 
financing  of  the  community  sym¬ 
phony  would  be  ill  advised  and 
probably  completely  unsuccessful. 

Similarly,  the  concert  seasons  of 
most  of  the  large-city-communi¬ 
ty  symphonies  are  not  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  are  those  of  the  orchestras 
located  in  smaller  cities.  Appar¬ 
ently,  most  of  the  large-city- 
community  orchestras  plan  a  sea¬ 
son  of  from  three  to  five  concerts 
and  do  not  feel  the  need  to  take 
on  children’s  concerts,  tour  en¬ 
gagements,  broadcasts,  etc., 
though,  of  course,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  general  policy. 

The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  has 
a  list  of  over  200  sustaining 
members  who  annually  contrib¬ 
ute  $10.00  and  over  to  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  Wilkinsburg  Orches¬ 
tra  lists  nearly  150  individual 
and  business  firm  patrons.  The 
Evanston  Civic  Symphony,  the 
North  Shore  Symphony  and  the 
Middletown  Civic  Symphony  like¬ 
wise  have  substantial  donor  lists. 
However,  among  several  of  the 
large-city-community  orchestras, 
the  contributions  often  come  from 
a  very  small  group  of  persons. 
Some  of  these  orchestras  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from 
dues  paid  by  the  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers — a  requirement  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  playing  group. 

Although  a  number  of  the 
large-city-community  orchestras 
publish  brochures  announcing  the 
concert  season  and  sponsor  a 
ticket  selling  or  maintenance 
fund  campaign,  there  is  practical¬ 
ly  no  record  of  a  far  flung  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  as  is  used  by 
many  of  the  community  orches¬ 
tras  located  in  smaller  cities. 
Neither  is  there  any  report 
among  the  large-city-community 
symphonies  of  large  scale  bene¬ 
fits  or  special  highly  publicized 
fund  raising  projects. 

Cooperation  Between  Major 
And  Community  Orchestras 

Among  the  12  orchestras  assist¬ 


ing  in  this  study,  five  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  either  are  now  or  have 
been  playing  members  of  major 
orchestras.  Five  of  the  12  or¬ 
chestras  report  that  members  of 
the  major  symphony  assist  when 
needed  in  the  community-orches¬ 
tra  concerts,  and  five  draw  on 
major  symphony  personnel  for 
some  of  their  instrumental  soloists. 
Six  of  the  12  orchestras  strength¬ 
en  their  own  personnel  through 
special  teaching  arrangements 
with  members  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phonies;  five  report  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  through  consultation  with 
the  managers,  conductors  and 
players  of  the  major  symphonies 
and  four  have  found  emergency 
assistance  from  the  major  sym¬ 
phonies  in  locating  music  and 
instruments. 

In  return,  the  community  sym¬ 
phonies  offer  certain  help  and 
support  to  the  major  orchestras. 
Seven  of  the  12  orchestras  have 
had  a  hand  in  training  instru¬ 
mentalists  who  later  became  play¬ 
ing  members  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phony.  The  St.  Louis  Philhar¬ 
monic  has  had  50  such  “grad¬ 
uates”,  and  Northwestern  Sym¬ 
phony  members  have  gone  to 
many  of  the  major  symphonies. 
Three  of  the  orchestras  making 
reports  include  as  a  definite  part 
of  their  work  the  reading,  and/or 
concert  performances  of  works 
composed  by  major  symphony 
members.  The  Independence 
Symphony  has  been  able  to  lend 
music  to  the  Kansas  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  the  St.  Louis  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony,  exchange  mailing  lists. 

Seven  of  the  12  orchestras  re¬ 
port  definite  and  known  results 
in  helping  develop  major  sym¬ 
phony  audience  members  from 
among  their  own  playing  person¬ 
nel  and  audience  members.  As 
one  large-city-community  sym¬ 
phony  conductor  puts  it,  “We 
find  this  just  comes  naturally.  As 
our  players,  their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  become  interested  in 
our  symphonic  programs,  their 
next  step  is  to  want  to  hear  more 
symphonic  music — different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  works  we  have 
studied;  more  works  of  a  com¬ 
poser  in  which  they  have  become 
interested;  works  they  have 
grown  to  love  played  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  They  watch  the 
major  symphony  programs  for 
these  particular  opportunities, 
and  after  attending  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  concerts  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phony  because  of  some  of  the 
above  specific  reasons,  they  then 
want  to  subscribe  to  the  entire 
major  symphony  season.” 

The  Columbus  (Indiana)  Sym¬ 
phony,  conducted  by  G.  Chester 
Kitzinger,  includes  as  a  part  of 
its  annual  program  and  orchestra 
expense,  the  chartering  of  busses 
to  take  all  members  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Symphony  to  hear  concerts 
of  major  symphonies  playing  tour 
engagements  in  neighboring  cit¬ 
ies. 


The  following  is  a  tabuiStion  of  the  budgets  of  several  of 
the  large-city-commimity  symphonies: 
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University  of  Colorado 
Offers  Summer 
"String  Workshop" 

The  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder  will  present  a  1951 
“String  Workshop”  free  to  both 
participants  and  auditors,  as  the 
University’s  contribution  toward 
helping  solve  the  nation’s  string 
problem  and  stimulation  of  inter¬ 
est  in  orchestra  work. 

Mischa  MischakofI,  concertmas- 
ter  and  soloist  of  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony  will  be  guest  member  of 
the  faculty  and  conductor  of 
workshop  sessions  from  June  19 
to  July  14,  and  the  orchestra  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Horace 
Jones,  American  violinist  and  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London. 

For  further  information  write: 
Director  of  Summer  Quarter, 
Macky  115,  University  of  Color¬ 
ado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Town  of  Babylon — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

about  $1.00  per  person  for  the 
citizens  of  Babylon — the  highest 
known  per  capita  budget  among 
the  community  orchestras  and 
considerably  higher  than  many  of 
the  major  symphony  per  capita 
expenditures. 

In  1949-50,  the  orchestra  had  a 
$6,500  budget  and  found  it  tough 
going.  This  year,  it  was  cut  back 
to  $4,500  but  neither  the  musi¬ 
cians’  nor  the  conductor’s  fees 
were  reduced.  Instead,  some  of 
the  operation  costs  were  revised. 

One  of  the  original  three-fold 
purposes  for  the  formation  of  the 
Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  was 
to  help  support  the  Suffolk  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Infantile  Paralysis 
Fund.  This  the  orchestra  has 
done — handsomely!  Within  the 
last  three  seasons,  the  symphony 
has  contributed  a  total  of  $2,100 
from  a  gross  orchestra  income  of 
about  $15,000,  Beginning  with 
the  1950-51  season,  the  orchestra 
will  continue  support  of  the  Polio 
Fund,  but  feels  it  cannot  commit 
itself  to  its  previous,  self-estab¬ 
lished  quota  of  20'c'  of  it’s  total 
income. 

The  complete  budget  for  the 
1949-50  season  follows: 

Income 

Ticket  Sales  $1,432 

Contributions  3,154 

Sale  of  program  adver¬ 
tising  _  1,508 

Total  $6,094 

Expenditures 

Musical  Talent  $3,356 

Concert  and  rehearsal 
costs  .  410 

Administrative  costs  1,330 
20'{  Federal  excise  tax  126 
Contribution  to  Polio 
Fund  .  884 

Total  - .  $6,116 

(Note:  The  composers  and 

soloists  referred  to  in  this  article 
my  be  contacted  through  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  executive  office,) 


Fort  Wayne  Orchestra — 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
bune.  Pathfinder  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping, 

8.  Statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Philharmonic  Chorus  composed 
of  100  Fort  Wayne  metropolitan 
area  singers,  conducted  by  Igor 
Buketoff, 

9.  Description  of  the  Young 
People’s  Concerts  which  attract 
audiences  of  2,000,  and  serve  two 
main  purposes: 

a.  To  show  children  how  to  en¬ 
joy  great  music  and  develop  a 
love  for  this  art, 

b.  To  develop  in  the  child  a 
responsibility  towards  the  cul¬ 
tural  organizations  in  his  com¬ 
munity, 

10.  Description  of  the  visits 
made  to  schools  by  the  first  chair 
string  players  in  which  half  hour 
programs,  including  instrument 
demonstrations  are  given.  The 
children  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  handle  the  instruments  and  to 
try  to  play  on  them,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  “the  disturbing  trend 
amongst  public  school  music  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  up  only  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  jazz  has  changed  over 
night  to  include  a  much  wider 
study  of  stringed  instruments.” 

11.  Description  of  the  work  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Sinfonietta  made 
up  of  26  of  the  Philharmonic’s 
best  musicians.  This  group  visits 
communities  and  colleges  within 
a  75  mile  radius,  bringing  them 
fine  music  while  at  the  same  time 
extending  interest  in  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  ind  increasing  the  Society’s 
revenues. 

12.  Description  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Series  which  presents 
monthly  Sunday  evening  concerts 
and  also  increases  the  Society’s 
revenue. 

13.  Description  of  the  Student 
Endowment  Fund  in  which  the 
Women’s  Committee  makes  schol¬ 
arship  awards  to  talented  music 
students  thereby  enabling  them 
to  receive  private  instruction  from 
the  orchestra’s  first  chair  players. 

14.  Offers  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Who  says  Fort  Wayne  isn’t 
behind  the  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra?”  Quotations  from  the  local 
press,  from  local  incidents  in¬ 
volving  people’s  expressions  of 
pleasure  and  pride  in  the  sym¬ 
phony  and  examples  of  individual 
volunteered  services  of  several 
Fort  Wayne  citizens. 

15.  Budget  Talk. 

a.  Detailed  comparison  of  the 
1949-50  and  1950-51  costs  and  in¬ 
come  (known  and  projected). 

b.  Comparison  of  several  cate¬ 
gories  of  income  and  outgo  from 
statements  of  several  seasons. 

16.  Request  for  support  from 
the  community  through  purchase 
of  tickets  and  contributions. 

Victor  Allesandro,  conductor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
has  accepted  the  conductorship  of 
the  San  Antonio  Symphony 
whose  former  conductor.  Max 
Reiter  died  recently. 

Read  “Main  Street  Symphony” 
in  the  February  issue  of  House 
and  Garden. 


Fine  Public  Relations — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  Women’s  Committee  de¬ 
cided  to  again  sponsor  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  Eve  “V  i  e  n  n  e  s  e 
Symphony  Ball”,  and  this  year 
cleared  $3,000  on  the  evening. 
Tickets  were  sold  at  $7.00  a  couple 
and  over  100  sales  were  turned 
down  because  of  SRO.  Part  of  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  purchase 
season  tickets  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  musically  interested  stu¬ 
dents  financially  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  tickets. 

The  extra-season  engagements 


are  another  part  of  the  total  pub¬ 
lic  relations  picture.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  B’NAI  B’RITH  sponsored  a 
concert  presenting  the  orchestra 
with  Margaret  Truman  as  soloist, 
and  in  that  same  month  the 
orchestra  was  engaged  to  play  a 
concert  at  the  Edinboro  State 
Teachers  College,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

The  Yankton  College  (S.  D.) 
Symphony  and  Department  of 
Speech  presented  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s  “The  Telephone”  and 
“The  Medium”  in  December  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Laiten  Weed. 


League  Talent  Mart 

TM-1()4,  Cellist,  Teacher:  Veteran,  single,  27  with  B.Sc.  and  MA  in 
music  and  music  education  seeks  combination  symphony-college  level 
teaching  position.  During  summer  of  1950  was  a  member  of  Dept.  II 
(orchestral  and  chamber  music)  at  Tanglewood  where  he  played 
imder  direction  of  Koussevitsky,  Bernstein,  etc.  Broadcast  experience 
as  soloist  and  chamber  music  player;  church  music  experience.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  includes  one  year’s  work  with  high  school  and  jr.  high 
groups — orchestral  and  band  instruments,  conducting.  Would  wel¬ 
come  opportunity  to  be  Ass’t.  conductor  of  a  symphony.  Excellent 
knowledge  music  literature  and  3  years’  of  chamber  music  experience. 

OPENINGS 

TM-JlOO,  Conductorial  Post  for  1951-52.  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
conductor’s  position  will  be  open  due  to  resignation  of  Gerhard  Sch- 
roth.  Non-professional  orchestra  of  95  musicians  holds  rehearsals 
once  a  week  and  presents  4  concerts.  Audiences  of  3,600.  Season: 
mid-September  to  first  of  May.  Orchestra  financially  stable.  Salary — 
$2,500.  Address  inquires  to  League. 

TM-JlOl  Secretarial — String  player  opening.  Fine  community  sym¬ 
phony  wants  secretary  for  orchestra  office  and  string  player  for 
orchestra. 


League  Membership  Application 

Individual  Memberships  .  $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  under . . .  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,(X)0  to  $25,000  .  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,()00  .  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships  .  $35.00  annually 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 


Amount  enclosed 


MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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